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The break-away from old restraints had also its bad side.
Immorality in London paraded itself as never before during the
queen's reign, especially in the music-halls. At their head figured
the Empire Theatre, whose promenade, then a very large one,
was from 1889 to l894 universally and quite openly regarded as
the regular market for the more expensive class of loose women.
In the latter year it was denounced to the L.C.C. (as licensing
authority for music-halls) by a lady concerned in rescue work,
Mrs. Ormiston Chant. The music-hall interest, backed by cer-
tain newspapers and widely echoed in the clubs, tried to crush
her with ridicule. But the plucky woman held on, fought her case
single-handed before the council against leaders of the bar, and
won it completely. The Empire was forced to contract its pro-
menade to a gangway, and though the scandal revived there later,
it was never again so extensive or so flaunting. Meanwhile the
L.C.C., under the lead of Sir John McDougall, proceeded to
clean up the music-halls as a whole. Though their proprietors
resisted him, he made their fortunes; for after they ceased to be
reputed 'shady', the halls drew far more money than they had
before.
Another widespread feature of social life was the increase of
leisure through the shortening of working hours. It affected all
classes. For manual workers the Eight Hours' Day began to
become practicable. It was adopted 'between 1889 and 1897
in over five hundred establishments, including the government
dockyards and workshops, nearly all municipal gasworks, and
a majority of the London engineering and bookbinding estab-
lishments, together with isolated firms all over the country'. * The
government's concession in the ordnance factories was an-
nounced by Campbell-Bannerman in 1894, the admiralty fol-
lowing suit in the dockyards.
What with cycling and mountaineering and the cult of the open
air generally, there grew up towards the end of the century a
new feeling for the aesthetic side of English landscape; and, partly
as an expression of it, the National Trust was founded in 1895 by
Octavia Hill, with the help of Canon H. D. Rawnsley and Sir
Robert Hunter. The literary influence behind this was the
teaching of Miss Hill's friend, Ruskin, who had a weightier fol-
lowing between 1880 and 1900 than ever since. It came none too
soon. Ruskin himself in mid-Victorian days had bewailed in a
1 S. and B. Webb, Industrial Democracy (1897), p. 353 n.